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only in the present-day but also as experienced in his earliest past
and then later on denied, distorted or forgotten, transforms the
picture of his parents, brothers and sisters first presented to us,
and yields a truer knowledge of them as they were in his earliest
awareness of them. Moreover, the patient recovers and re-values
his experiences with regard to other people too, other members
of his family, friends, school-fellows, and acquaintances generally.
These recovered memories of historic fact, and memories of his
own earliest feelings and perceptions, enlarge and fill out his
present-day ego, giving it depth, solidity and stability, and
improving his present-day social relationships.
(5) The possibility of appreciating external reality better and
reacting to it more appropriately is bound up with the growth
of the ability to feel and understand internal reality, the world of
feelings, phantasies and personal values. As Freud taught us,
internal "psychic" reality stands between the individual and his
appreciation of external reality. It is primarily the neurotic's
denial of his own inner world which renders him unable to
appreciate external reality. He becomes able to distinguish
between inner and outer reality just in so far as he can bear to
learn to know his own feelings and to appreciate his own
phantasies.
I believe this to be just as true for the small child and even
for the infant as it is for the older child and the grown-up. No
one who sees the infant of six to twelve months watching the faces
of those around him and responding instantly by smiles or frowns
or signs of anxiety to the emotions portrayed on the faces of
others can doubt that he has an intuitive awareness of expressions
of emotion in other people, one which may become blurred later
on, but is his natural gift in the early days. And if it becomes
blurred, if he has to deny what he sees in the faces and behaviour
of other people, whether it be anxiety, reproach, anger, coldness
or greed, then this is because these external phenomena stir up
unbearable feelings and phantasies which have to be shut off
from the ego.
For the infant the mother's angry, sad or frightening face does
not remain an external object; it has its immediate counterpart
in his inner world owing to the power of the introjection mechan-
isms which are characteristic of die early mental life. The mother's
angry face outside corresponds to an internal angry mother. The
denial of the inner reality of the angry, sad or cold face in his